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ury keenly resented the opposition of his Cabinet associate which was at once covert and open.
In vain the President pathetically begged Jefferson for harmony and peace.1 Jefferson responded with a bitter attack on Hamilton. "I was duped/* said he, "by the Secretary of the Treasury and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, not then sufficiently understood by me." 2 To somewhat, but not much, better purpose did Washington ask Hamilton for "mutual forbearances." 3 Hamilton replied with spirit, yet pledged his honor that he would "not, directly or indirectly, say or do a thing that shall endanger a feud." 4
The immense speculation, which had unavoidably grown out of the Assumption and Funding Acts, inflamed popular resentment against the whole financial statesmanship of the Federalists.5 More material, this, for the hands of the artificer who was fashioning the Republican Party into a capacious vessel into which the people might pour all their discontent, all their fears, all their woes and all their
1  Washington to Jefferson, Aug. 23, 1792; Writings: Ford, xii, 174-75. This letter is almost tearful in its pleading.
2  Jefferson to Washington, Sept. 9, 1792; Works: Ford, vii, 137 et seq. The quotation in the text refers to Jefferson's part in the deal fixing the site of the Capital and passing the Assumption Act. Compare with Jefferson's letters written at the time.  (Supra, 64.)  It is impossible that Jefferson was not fully advised; the whole country was aroused over Assumption, Congress debated it for weeks, it was the one subject of interest and conversation at the seat of government, and Jefferson himself so testifies in his correspondence.
8 Washington to Hamilton, Aug. 26, 1792; Writings: Ford, xiif 177-78.
4 Hamilton to Washington, Sept, 9, 1792; Works; Lodge, vii, 806.
8 See Marshall, ii, 191-92.